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Government Budget 
Raises Vital Issue 


Eleventh Consseutive Deficit 
Looms as National Debt 
Nears Legal Limit 


1941 BUDGET IS EXAMINED 


An Increase in ~ Outlay for National 
Defense, Other Items, Call 
for Eight Billion Total 


Government spending remains one of the 
great issues of American politics, just as it 
has been for a number of years. This issue 
in one form or another will be a central 
problem of the present session of Congress. 
It will be debated not only in the halls 
of Congress, but on the street corners, in 
private homes, and in the classrooms of 
the nation. It is important, therefore, that 
thoughtful citizens should be acquainted 
with the facts about government spending, 
and that they understand the nature of the 
issues which have arisen in connection with 
it. It is highly desirable, furthermore, that 
each citizen should make a fair and honest 
study of the arguments on both sides of 
the big issues relating to spending. 


Eleven Deficits 

It is well known that the government 
has been spending more than it has been 
taking in for a number of years. Each 
year for some time there has been a deficit. 
The deficits began during the latter part 
of the Hoover administration. They have 
been continued and have increased during 
the Roosevelt administration. Here are the 
figures. They are for the “fiscal year,” 
that is, the figure for 1931 means that dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1930, to June 30, 
1931, the government spent $481,000,000 
more than it took in, and that the deficit 
was therefore $481,000,000. 

1931 $ 481,000,000 


1932 2,529,000,000 
1933 1,784,000,000 
1934 2,895,000,000 
1935 3,210,000,000 
1936 4,550,000,000 
1937 3,148,000,000 
1938 1,384,000,000 
1939 3,542 ,000,000 
1940 3,.933,000,000 


If President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tions concerning the amount that the gov- 
ernment shall spend during the fiscal year 
1941, that is, July 1, 1940, to June 30, 
1941, are carried out, and if Congress 
levies no additional taxes, the 1941 deficit 
will be $2,276,000,000. If Congress fol- 
lows President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion and levies additional taxes to meet the 


cost of emergency national defense meas- 


ures (new taxes to the amount of $460.- 
000,000), the deficit will be below $2,000,- 
000,000. 


Here is another fact: As the government 
year by year has spent more than it has 
collected, it has been obliged to borrow. 
The national debt has risen steadily. By 
next June it will be well over $42,000,000,- 
000. If the President’s recommendations 
are followed, it will be just under $45,- 
000,000,000 by June 1941. If Congress 
spends all the money the President re- 
quests it to spend and does not levy new 
taxes to meet the cost of increased national 
defense, the debt will pass the $45,000,- 
000,000 mark. 

But keep this fact in mind: There is a 
law on the statute books declaring that the 
national debt cannot go above $45,000,000,- 
000. It cannot be pushed above that 
figure unless Congress passes another law 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Degrees of Honesty 


By WALTER E. MYER 
How much do you care for the truth? One’s character and personality may be 
judged largely by his answer to that question—provided, of course, that he answers 
it truthfully. Honest answers to the question would reveal wide differences among 


individuals. 
truthfulness. 


People tend to fall into four classes with respect to their attitude toward 
At the bottom of the scale are those who have no regard for it whatever. 
There are men and women who have no scruples against lying. They frequently lie 
even when it would be as and as profitable in every way to tell the truth. 
Somewhat higher in the scale are those who prefer truth to falsehood, other con- 
siderations aside. They will tell the truth as a usual thing. But if their interests 
are deeply involved and if they think they will gain advantage by falsifying, they 
will do so. Some of them break over frequently, others only occasionally. They may 
usually be believed, but reliance cannot be placed upon them because they are not 
sustained by principle. 


easy 


A definitely higher position in the moral scale those who 


adhere to the truth and who never lie. 


is occupied by 
Perhaps they might give a false impression if 
some great good were involved, but such problems do not frequently arise in the 
ordinary affairs of life. Day by day these people can be trusted. If they say a thing 
happened, you needn’t investigate further. You simply assume, as a matter of course, 
that it did happen. Such persons enjoy the respect of everyone and they are likely 
to occupy places of responsibility. 


always 


It is possible, however, to occupy even higher ground. The people we have just been 
talking about choose truth rather than falsehood when they recognize the two. But 
it often happens that falsehood masquerades as truth. It is frequently hard to tell 
what the truth is. There are individuals who care so much for truth that they will 
spend much time and energy trying to. discover it. If they hear a rumor about a 
friend, for example, they do not accept it as true without investigation. Furthermore, 
they understand how hard it is to know what is true with respect to the problems of 
the public life. They know that if they are careless and accept as true, reports which 
are not, they will really be acting on falsehood and will be giving it their support. 
They determine not merely to be passively honest, accepting and following truth when 
it is easy to do so, but positively and actively honest. They do not merely accept 
and follow the truth, but they ferret it out, look for it, find it, and proclaim it. They 
want truth to prevail and work to that end. They become real students of the great 
problems which concern them. They read widely, think candidly, discuss fairly, and 
get into the habit of forming conclusions in the light of evidence. These are out in 
front in the quest for knowledge and wisdom. 


Balkan Countries In 
Precarious Position 





Conflicting Interests of Major 
Powers Endanger Security 
of Danubian Region 


FUTURE POLICY IS STUDIED 


Lack of Unity Among Balkan Nations 
Themselves Makes Solution of 
Problem More Difficult 


In no section of the world, except in the 
nations directly involved in the present 
wars, is there greater uneasiness than in 
those countries which are referred to as 
the Balkans. Nor is any region more im- 
portant to the future of Europe than these 
southeastern nations, for they have, for 
generations, been involved in the disputes 
of the continent. It is true that they have 
thus far avoided becoming entangled in 
the present military conflict, but few peo- 
ple expect them to escape if the struggle 
is prolonged. Their interests are so di- 
rectly tied to those of the major powers 
of the continent that already a fierce 
battle is being waged on the diplomatic 
and economic fronts for their support. No 
one knows when the menacing cloud of 
war will break over this corner of Europe 
which has already witnessed so many tragic 
events. 


The Balkans 


The Balkan countries are those which 
lie in the most easterly of the three 
southern peninsulas of the European con- 
tinent, the other two being the Italian 
and the Iberian, made up of Spain and 
Portugal. In earlier times, it was assumed 
that a range of mountains, the Balkans, 
separated the peninsula from the rest of 
the continent, just as the Alps and the 
Pyrenees divide the other two southern 
peninsulas from the continent. Despite 
the fact that no such range of mountains 
exists, and that the actual Balkan Moun- 
tains are a small range, running through 
Bulgaria from the border of Yugoslavia to 
the Black Sea, the name is still used in 
referring to the Balkan countries. 

Altogether there are seven countries 
which lie partly or wholly in the Balkan 
region and are referred to as the Balkans. 


They are Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey. 
The Balkans are one of the most back- 


ward regions of Europe. All the countries 
are predominantly agricultural and in gen- 
eral the standard of living of peasants and 
workers alike is incredibly low. Primitive 
methods of agriculture are still employed, 
and in general the crop yield is only about 
half that of countries like Germany. Most 
of the farmers are hopelessly in debt and 
can do little more than keep alive. 

Since the World War, the Balkan coun- 
tries have attempted to become indus- 
trialized but, with the exception of Turkey, 
have made little progress. The workers 
are paid extremely low wages and live in 
the direst of poverty. Many of the ma- 
terials essential to industrialization, no- 
tably iron and coal, are lacking. Costs of 
production are generally high, and the cost 
of living has become so great as to place 
additional burdens upon farmers and city 
dwellers alike. Most of the important in- 
dustries are owned and controlled by for- 
eigners. For example, 90 per cent of the 
oil of Rumania is extracted by foreign 
companies. Nearly half the capital of all 
the companies in Bulgaria is in the hands 
of foreigners. 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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NEW AIDS IN CRIME DETECTION 


(Mlustrations from “Our Life Today,” by Bacon and Krug. 
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XVII. 


OST politicians, whenever they speak, 

make a blanket attack upon every- 
thing which has been done by the opposing 
party, and their speeches contain a blanket 
endorsement of everything which is done 
or advocated by their own party. They see 
everything as black or white. Their party 
is white and their opponents are black. 
There is no middle ground. We have be- 
come so accustomed to such attitudes in 
politics that we think little about them. 
We are inclined, however, not to take the 
politician seriously. At least the best in- 
formed and most thoughtful citizens do 
not. And the reason that they do not is 
that they have little confidence in the poli- 
tician’s honesty of statement. They know 
that he has not undertaken honestly and 
fairly to analyze the situation. They know 
that he is not discriminating in his state- 
ments. He condemns everything that his 
opponents do, merely for effect. Perhaps 
he repeats his charges against the opposing 
party so often that he comes actually to be- 
lieve them. But when he comes to that 
point he is no longer capable of straight 
thinking. 

Now and then we observe a political 
leader who does not follow that path. Oc- 
casionally we see a man in public life who 
makes a discriminating statement about 
his own party and the opposing party; one 
who finds something good in the opposing 
party and some faults in his own. Such 
a man analyzes the issues clearly, admits 
the strong points of the opposition, and 
then undertakes to show how, all things 
considered, he feels that his own party 
has more to recommend it than the op- 
posing party. 

An illustration of that kind of thinking 
is found in an article by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan in the January 
American Mercury. The title of this 
article by Senator Vandenberg, who is a 
leading candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for the presidency, is ‘““The New 
Deal Must Be Salvaged.” He makes it 
very clear that on the whole he is opposed 
to the Roosevelt administration and he 
thinks that a Republican administration 
should take its place. He says, however, 
that many features of the New Deal pro- 
gram should be kept. Here are a number 
of his sentences: ‘The New Deal has 
definitely accepted federal responsibility 
for relief of all employables who are in dis- 
tress. This general responsibility for re- 
lief must continue.” “The New Deal has 
taken advanced ground in aids to agricul- 
ture.” “The New Deal has given organized 
labor a new bill of rights revolving around 
the right of collective bargaining through 
representatives of its own choosing.” He 
also sees value in the social security act, 
and he says the insurance of bank deposits 
is “the greatest single achievement of the 


Fairness and Balance 


last eight years.” All these things the Mich- 
igan senator regards as steps forward. 


Senator Vandenberg thinks that the 
Roosevelt administration has failed dis- 
mally in carrying out its policies. He 


thinks, furthermore, that it has adopted 
dangerous policies, such as its spending 
program. He thinks that its money policy 
is wrong. He thinks that it has tended 
to set class against class, and he opposes 
its foreign policy. 

The point is that he has discriminated 
between what he holds to be good and 
what he holds to be bad. The reader of 
his article may disagree with his conclu- 
sions. One may think that on the whole 
the senator is wrong in his ideas. The 
reader may or may not feel that Senator 
Vandenberg has shown himself to be a 
good candidate for the presidency. He 
has, however, given us an illustration of 
discriminating argument and balance, which 
we seldom find in American political dis- 
cussions. 


“How Criminals Are Caught” Gives 
Valuable Information on Crime 


HE accompanying cartoon referring to 

the complex equipment which is used in 
detecting crime is, of course, intended to 
be humorous and to be exaggerated on 
certain points, but on the whole it scarcely 
overstates the case, for the best of our 
police departments have developed re- 
markable devices for running down crim- 
inals. And their use of scientific methods 
is such as to surprise one who is unac- 
quainted with the methods of detection. 

Police cars nowadays are equipped often- 
times with two-way radio. Not only does 
the officer receive reports from his head- 
quarters but he sends in information from 
his car. Special investigators, also, can 
do wonders through chemical analysis. 
They can pick up the slightest clues and 
run them down until they discover the 
criminals and bring them to justice. 

We read of all these things in detective 
stories, but so often these stories do not 
ring true to life. There is a little book, 
however, called “How Criminals Are 
Caught,” by Arnold Miles (New York: 
Macmillan, 60c), which gives an authentic 
account of the most approved devices 
through which the law-enforcement offi- 
cers do their work. It is filled with stories 
taken from actual police records. Here 
is one: 

“About seven o’clock on a December 
evening the police department of Wichita, 
Kansas, was notified that an elderly wo- 
man had been killed and another seriously 
injured by a hit-and-run driver. The down- 
town corner where it happened was littered 
with the Christmas packages the victims 
had been carrying home. The police de- 
partment’s trained scientific investigator 
was put on the case, and his first move was 
to make a thorough search of the scene of 
the crime. Some distance away from the 
corner he found in the slush a piece of 
radiator cap ornament a quarter of an inch 
thick and less than half an inch long. 
Aside from a guess by a witness that the 
car which hit the women was a Chevrolet, 
this was the only clue. 

“Taking the piece of ornament to a 
Chevrolet agency, the investigator learned 
that it really was part of the radiator or- 
nament put on cars delivered in late 1933 
and 1934. Since most Chevrolets made 
in those months were dark in color, the 











What the Magazines Say 

















T HE foreign policy of the Chamberlain gov- 
ernment is likely to be the subject of con- 
troversy for years to come. Future historians 
will have to decide whether the appeasement 
policy which resulted in the Munich agree- 
ment hastened or retarded the outbreak of 
war. At the time Mr. Chamberlain himself 
was bitterly criticized for what was called a 
“sell-out” to Germany. The theory was ad- 
vanced that Chamberlain was not unsym- 
pathetic toward the Nazi regime of Germany; 
that he regarded it as a bulwark against the 
spread of communism into western Europe, 
and that he was willing to make concession 
after concession in order to prevent Russia 
from extending her influence westward. 


One of Mr. Chamberlain’s severest critics 


stoutly defends the prime minister’s motives 





in an article in the current issue of The Amer- 
ican Mercury. Alfred Duff Cooper resigned his 
post as lord of the admiralty in the cabinet 
because of his opposition to the appeasement 
policy. Nevertheless, he declares that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s motives were pure when he 
acted as he did. Chamberlain’s philosophy is 
that of the hard-headed businessman who 
believes that a compromise can be reached on 
most matters. He believed that a bargain 
could be struck with Hitler that would save 
the peace of Europe. 


According to Mr. Cooper, Chamberlain’s 
great shock came when he discovered that 
Hitler’s word could not be taken at face 
value; when he discovered that the German 
leader would not respect his oral and written 
promises. Chamberlain’s mistake, says Mr. 
Cooper, was “only that of a little boy who 
played with a wolf under the impression that 
it was a sheep.” 

*x* * * 


Two of the most influential magazines in 
the United States are the Nation and the 
New Republic. Their circulation is rela- 
tively small. The average circulation over 
the last few years for each of them is around 
35,000. This is not large compared with the cir- 
culations of a million and more which several 
magazines enjoy. But the Nation and the 
New Republic reach a thoughtful body of 
readers. Hence their influence is out of 
proportion to circulation. 

The Nation is 75 years old, and the 
New Republic is 25. Since they are cele- 
brating these anniversaries, the Survey 
Graphic for January 1940 carries an article on 
them written by Beulah Amidon. The article 
relates the history of each, explains the posi- 
tions which the two magazines have taken 
on important issues in the past, and describes 
their present policies. 

Both magazines are liberal, and both are 
independent in that they are not tied to any 
particular party or movement. They differ 
somewhat in emotional attitude. The New 
Republic is characterized, according to Miss 
Amidon, by “unexcited clarity,” “poise and 
balance,” “broad outlook and mature temper.” 
The author speaks of the Nation’s “insurgent 
spirit,” “eloquence on behalf of its causes,” 
“its ability, even when clearly wrong, to make 
men think.” 

One is able to read magazines more un- 
derstandingly if he knows their history, their 
background, and general points of view. 
Hence this enlightening sketch on the Na- 
tion and the New Republic is both timely 
and valuable. 


investigator began a search for a black 
Chevrolet of this model with a broken 
radiator ornament. 

“All members of the police department 
were given orders to help in the search 
for such a car, and every garage and park- 
ing lot was carefully checked. Within 
twelve hours two cars with broken orna- 
ments were found, but the piece picked up 
at the scene of the crime did not fit either 
one of them. The investigator, however, 
did not give up. He began searching the 
streets, and the next day found in front of 
an apartment house another black 1934 
Chevrolet with a broken radiator ornament. 
The tiny bit of metal which he took from 
his pocket fitted it exactly. 

“Further examination of the car at the 
police garage revealed clue after clue. One 
headlight lens was cracked, the other was 
new, and, according to the owner’s admis- 
sion, had recently been installed in another 
town. There were indications that dents 
had been removed from the hood and right 
front fender not long before. Blood spots 
were found on the fender, front license 
plate and radiator cover. A hair was 
found on the bumper, another in the crack 
of a door. Careful checking of these finds 
so clearly established the connection be- 


tween the car and the accident that the 
driver confessed.” 
The book is filled with such. stories. 


Through the reading of these cases, each 




















CRIME AND POLITICS 


one as interesting as a short detective story, 
the reader learns how the police manage 
to catch so many criminals in the act, how 
criminals frequently trap themselves, how 
special investigators work, how the police 
use art and science in running down crim- 
inals, how one may best protect himself 
against theft. Here are a few precautions 
to take when you leave your house for 
the day or evening: “Leave a light. burning 
in the house and turn off your porch light. 
Don’t pull down your window shades. Don’t 
leave notes indicating the time you will 
return. Don’t leave your key under the 
mat, over the door, or in the mailbox. Be 
sure that all doors and windows are securely 
locked. Get in the habit of double-locking 
the doors. Close the garage doors; open 
garage doors reveal your absence.” 

Here is a book as interesting as de- 
tective fiction and as valuable as a social 
studies text; brief, well written, packed 
with fact; cheap in price. It should be in 
every high school library. We hear a great 
deal about the prevalence of crime and 
the ineffectiveness of our efforts to com- 
bat it. This book tells a more construc- 
tive story, a story of achievement, where 
the best methods of dealing with crime are 
in use. 
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Batkans FaceAn 


Uncertain Fate 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


The Balkans are filled with a hopeless 
conglomeration of racial groups. The re- 
peated migration of peoples across the 
peninsula, the shifting boundary lines 
throughout the centuries have made the 
area a patchwork of nationalities. As 
Emil Lengyel points out in his recently 
published book on the Danube: “Change 
the map any way you like; no division into 
conventional national states can meet the 
need. Always there will be large masses 
of people left within a foreign nation.” 


Territorial Claims 

To add to these centuries-old difficulties, 
several of the countries in southeastern 
Europe have territorial claims against the 
others as a result of boundary changes 
made at the end of the World War. The 
peace treaty with Hungary stripped that 
nation of two-thirds of its territory and 
two-fifths of its population and placed 
large numbers of Hungarians under for- 
eign flags. The southern end of the Hun- 
garian plain, known as the Banat, was 
awarded to Yugoslavia, and the famous 
province of Transylvania and other sec- 
tions were given to Rumania. Hungary 
has never accepted as final this arrange- 
ment and has been pressing her claims 
for restoration of lost territory ever since 
the end of the World War. Bulgaria has 


claims against Rumania for territory lost 
after the second Balkan war in 1913 and 
against Yugoslavia and Greece for terri- 
tory lost in 1919 

These conflicting interests have con- 
stituted a serious threat to stability in the 


made it 
nations to cooperate 
with one another. Nations like Hungary 
and Bulgaria, which have sought revision 
of the peace treaties, have naturally turned 
for support to the major powers with 
similar interests, notably Germany and 
Italy. The other countries, whose principal 
objective has been to maintain their exist- 
ing frontiers, have cast their lot with 
the major powers with similar purposes— 
particularly France. Albania has been a 
virtual protectorate of Italy ever since 
the war and has now become a part of 
the Italian Empire, as a result of Italy’s 
invasion of last spring. Thus the Balkans 
have been pawns in the greater game of 
power politics of Europe. 

It is in this bigger game that the Bal- 
kans now figure prominently. The na- 
tional objectives of Germany, Soviet Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the Allies all converge in 
the Balkan peninsula, and the slightest 
move on the part of any of the larger 
powers might easily upset the precarious 
balance which now holds the peace of the 
Balkans. A move in any one of the Bal- 
kan countries would undoubtedly cause the 
war to spread to the southeastern corner 
of Europe. 


Balkans for 20 years and have 


impossible for the 


Germany’s Objectives 


Germany has always regarded south- 
eastern Europe as her particular province. 
Even before the World War, one of the ob- 
jectives of German policy was to gain 
greater control over the Balkans. She has 
wanted to dominate them for both political 
and economic reasons. On the political 
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The Balkan nations are predominantly agricultural. 


side, control of the Balkans would bring 
Germany to the Black Sea, would enable 
her to increase her influence in the Medi- 
terranean, and place her in a position to 
gain power in the Near East. The dream 
of domination from “Berlin to Baghdad,” 
thwarted by Germany’s defeat in the World 
War, has been revived and carried forward 
with determination by the Nazis. 


On the economic front, Germany has 
already made substantial progress. By 
1938, she had established herself in such 


a position that she was furnishing nearly 
half of the imports of the Balkan countries 
and was absorbing about the same propor- 
tion of their exports. The war has made 
Germany even more dependent upon the 
Balkans since the British blockade has 
deprived her of 60 per cent of her normal 
imports. The Balkans offer her the great- 
est opportunity to make up this deficiency. 
The southeastern countries are, moreover, 
in an excellent position to meet Germany’s 
needs for they produce many of the 
materials which she is lacking. They can 
furnish livestock, meat, grain, copper, 
bauxite, timber, and oil—all of which are 
essential to Germany at this time. The 
Balkans could not, under any circum- 
stances, meet all Germany’s needs for food- 
stuffs and raw materials, but they could 
satisfy many of them. It is for this reason 
that Germany is intensifying her campaign 
to dominate the Balkans by sending trade 
missions and exerting strong diplomatic 
pressure upon them. 


The Allies’ Interest 

The aim of the Allies is to prevent Ger- 
many from realizing her dream of dominat- 
ing the Balkans politically and economi- 
cally. Before the outbreak of war in Sep- 
tember, England and France sought to woo 
the Balkans by means of loans. Since the 
beginning of the war, the Allies have 
taken other measures. They are purchas- 
ing many of the exportable surpluses and 
thus lessening the Balkans’ dependence 
upon the German market. They have also 
strengthened their position by signing an 
alliance with Turkey and by pledging aid 
to Rumania and Greece in the event those 


countries should become the vcitims of 
aggression. 
But there is a limit to the influence 


which the Allies may exert. The difficul- 
ties confronting the Balkans are tre- 
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Most of the people ore poor and lead very simple lives. 


mendous, for should they go too far in 
the direction of the Allies, they would run 
the risk of incurring the wrath of Ger- 
many or the Soviet Union, and they might 
be attacked. They lie in the very shadow 
of both powers, either of which might 
strike against them—or both might agree 
upon a division of the spoils. Thus they 
are forced to pursue a policy of great 
caution to avoid being drawn into the con- 
flict of the major powers. 


Russia’s Position 

Russia’s real ambitions in the Balkans 
are less clearly discernible than those of 
the other powers. Until recently, it was 
assumed that the Soviet Union had aban- 
doned the policy of czarist days of dominat- 
ing the Balkans. All that changed with the 
signing of the pact with Germany late in 
August and with the expansionist moves 
of the Soviets in Poland and in the Baltic 
region. Now there is reason to believe 
that the Soviet Union will move south- 
eastward as soon as the moment seems 
ripe. The Soviets have never accepted as 
final the seizure by Rumania of their pre- 
war province of Bessarabia, and there 
have been hints that the attempt may soon 
be made to recover this territory. 

It is quite possible, now that Russia 
has “liberated” the Ukrainians and White 
Russians of Poland, that she will revive the 
old policy of the czars of sponsoring the 
cause of the Slavic peoples of the Balkans. 
She might support Bulgaria’s claim to her 
lost territory. Large numbers of people in 
Bulgaria look to the Soviet Union as their 
protector, and the Soviet Union has made 
numerous attempts to cement the relations 
of the two countries. Only a few days 
ago the Soviet Union signed a trade agree- 
ment with Bulgaria, one of the purposes 
of which was to draw the two countries 
closer together politically. 

But there is considerable doubt as to the 
extent of Russia’s ambitions in the Bal- 
kans and as to the steps she would be 
willing to take to realize them. That she 
would like to establish herself more firmly 
on the Black Sea is fairly certain from 
her attempts to prevent Turkey from lin- 
ing up with the Allies. Extension of Soviet 
influence in southeastern Europe would 
place that country in a position to chal- 
lenge England’s domination of the Near 
East. 

At the moment, Italy is principally con- 
cerned with maintaining her own neutrality 
and with preventing the Balkans from be- 
coming embroiled in the war. Like Ger- 
many, she is interested in increasing her 
trade with those countries and also in 
extending her political control. One of the 
bases of Italian foreign policy is to con- 
trol the Adriatic, which she has done by 
annexing Albania and by cultivating 
friendly relations with Yugoslavia, both of 
which border on the Adriatic. She has also 
striven to strengthen her ties with Hungary 
and Bulgaria and to promote unity among 
all the Balkan countries. Italy would have 
little to gain if the war should spread to 
the Balkans and has thus assumed the posi- 
tion of protector of those nations. 

This, in brief, is the confused picture 
of the Balkan countries on a continent 
torn by two wars. Every one of the na- 
tions enjoys an uncertain peace and faces 


an even more uncertain future. Each has 
taken steps to prepare for whatever may 
come. Each has attempted to create a 
greater degree of national unity. Hungary 
has so far succeeded in preventing the 
Nazis from controlling the government. 
King Carol of Rumania has taken strong 
measures to curb opposition and unite the 
nation behind the government. After years 
of dissension, the racial groups of Yugo- 
slavia have been brought closer together 
as a result of concessions granted to the 
Croats—the largest minority. 


No Easy Solution 


But leaders in the Balkans have rec- 
ognized that individually the various coun- 
tries of the peninsula cannot ensure peace. 
For that reason, they have striven to create 
a Balkan unity which would enable them 
to act as One and present a united front. 
While some progress has been made, no 
genuine consolidation has been effected, 
largely because of the fact that no means 
has been found to solve the problems which 
plague the nations themselves. Hungary 
and Bulgaria remain dissatisfied with their 
present boundaries and are unwilling to 
agree not to seek to change them. And 
the other nations, which are satisfied with 
their boundaries, are not anxious to make 
concessions which might result in their 
own destruction. 

The present war in Europe, menacing as 
it does the security of the Balkans, has 
once more given rise to the contention 
frequently made that the only hope for 
those ill-fated countries lies in federation. 
It is argued that so long as they remain 
divided among themselves they will always 
be pawns in the game of power politics and 
will be unable to control their own des- 
tinies. United, they could solve most of 
their economic and political problems and 
embark upon an era of progress. At the 
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moment, their fate depends as much upon 
their own decisions as upon the turn of 
events elsewhere in Europe. 


Questions and References 


1. What countries are referred to as the 
“Balkans” and why are they so called? 


2. Compare the standard of living in the 
Balkans with that of other sections of Europe. 


3. What steps has Germany taken during 
recent years to extend her influence in the 
Balkans ? 


4. What are the principal aims of Ger- 
many in the Balkans? of England and France? 
of the Soviet Union? of Italy? 


5. Why is it difficult to create unity among 
the various Balkan nations? 


6. What action have several of the Balkan 
states taken recently to strengthen their posi- 
tions ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Balkans Are Next, 
by J. Griffin. The Nation, October 21, 1939, 
pp. 437-439. (b) Stalin in Europe: the Bal- 
kans, by V. M. Dean. Current History, No- 
vember 1939, pp. 15-19. (c) Soviet Union’s 
Intrigues with Bulgaria. The New Republic, 
November 29, 1939, p. 167. (d) Pressure on 
the Balkans, by W. W. White. Events, Jan- 
uary 1940, pp. 54-57. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Banat (bah’naht), 
Bessarabia (bess-ah-ray’beea), Wang Ching- 
wei (wahng’ ching’ way’), Croat (kroe’aht), 
de Rivera (day’ ree-vay’rah), Falange (fah- 
lahn’hay), Wilhelm Goering (veel’helm gu’- 
ring—zu as in burn), Karelian (kah-ree’lyahn), 
Molotov (moe’loe-toff). 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
Social security has begun to assume real meaning in the lives of thousands of people as payments to eligibles start 


this yeor. 


The Social Security Board, above, is directing the work of keeping the records of millions of people 
right: George E. Bigge, Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman, and Ellen S. 
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Presidents Message 

President Roosevelt’s address to Congress 
on the opening day of the session may well 
be regarded as one of his most important pub- 
lic statements. Without going into detail con- 
cerning his remarks and recommendations, we 
may take note of three very significant fea- 
tures: 

1. The President makes clear his belief that 
the United States will be deeply affected by 
the outcome of the war. He says that we 
should not take part in the war, but that it 
would be foolish to ignore the fact that we 
have an interest in it. He says in effect that 
it would be very dangerous to us if the war is 
won by nations which are undemocratic, mili- 
taristic, and aggressive. If they win we will 
be obliged to live in a dangerous and unhappy 
world. 

Many people may not believe that this is 
true. But it is highly significant that the 
head of the American government thinks it is. 
Suppose that it should turn out after a while 
that the democratic nations are likely to be de- 
feated. Would the President think, under 
these circumstances, that we should stand 
aside and allow the world to fall into the 
dangerous and unhappy state which he has 
described? It is true, of course, that he says 
we must not enter the war. But will the logic 
of his beliefs force him to abandon that posi- 
tion if we should be faced after a while with 
the alternative of American participation or a 
victory by Germany and Russia? 

The President also lets it be known that 
he thinks the United States should take an 
active part in helping to build a permanent 
peace when the war is over. This belief of the 
President may lead us after a while into an- 
other controversy comparable to the League of 
Nations dispute which followed the World 
War. The issue may arise again as to 
whether the United States should participate 
actively in maintaining some kind of peace- 
ful world order. 

2. In domestic policy he 
moderate tone than he has at 


takes a more 
times before. 


There is no indication that he wants to fight 
for 


further New Deal reforms. He seems 
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Cheirman of the Special House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 
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Woodward. 


inclined to hold what he has already gained 
and to adopt a more conciliatory attitude 
toward those who control the business of the 
nation. 

3. The President prepares the ground for 
the development of one immediate issue. He 
comes out strongly in defense of Secretary 
of State MHull’s reciprocal trade program 
(see THe American Opserver for January 
1). This issue will be fought out shortly. 


Appointments 

On the day after Congress convened, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced a number of 
portant appointments which he had made. At 
the top of the list was the name of Frank 
Murphy, who was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy on the Supreme Court created by the 
death of Justice Pierce Butler some time ago 
A former governor of Michigan, Mr. Murphy 
has been attorney general for about a year. 
He is the fifth justice whom President Roose- 
velt has appointed to the Supreme Court 

Mr. Murphy’s position as head of the 
United States Department of Justice will be 
filled by Robert H. Jackson, solicitor general 
of the United States. Mr. Jackson, a close 
friend of President Roosevelt, has been con- 
sidered from time to time as a presidential 
possibility; some observers suggest, too, that 
he might be nominated as a 
the vice-presidency. Mr. Jackson’s successor 
as solicitor general is Francis Biddle, now a 
judge of the circuit court. Another 
member of the cabinet, as we reported last 
week, is Secretary of the Navy Charles Edi- 
son, who was appointed to the vacancy left 
by the death of Secretary Claude Swanson. 
These were the most important appointments 
on a long list, which also included the names 
of a number of new ambassadors and min- 
isters. Among these were James H. R. Crom- 
well, minister to Canada; George S. Messer- 
smith, ambassador to Cuba; John Cudahy, 
ambassador to Belgium; and R. Henry Nor- 
web, ambassador to Peru. All these appoint- 
ments were sent to the Senate, which must 
confirm them before they are final. 


Cotten Stamps 


Southern farmers raise more cotton than 
the textile mills want to buy. If all the crop 
were put on the market, the price for cotton 
would drop so low that the farmers would 
receive little money for their year’s work. 
Some of the crop is held back, with the aid 
of the government, and a surplus of about 
10 million bales is now on hand. 

The government is devising a plan to solve 
this problem by selling cotton garments to 
persons who are unemployed or on relief. It 
is impossible for these people to buy all the 
clothes they need at the regular prices. Con- 
sequently, the food-stamp plan, which is being 
used to move huge surpluses of groceries 
from warehouses into the kitchens of people 
with low incomes, may be adapted to solve 
the cotton problem. If the plan is put into 
operation as it now exists in the grocery 
stores, stamps will be sold to relief families. 
For every dollar’s worth of orange stamps 
which they buy, they will receive 50 cents’ 
worth of blue stamps free. They will spend 
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the orange stamps for any garments they 
want, but the blue stamps will be good only 
for certain cotton clothes. Not only will the 
relief families have shirts, dresses, underwear, 
overalls, handkerchiefs, and hose which they 
need, but part of the cotton surplus will be 
reduced. 


Among the States 


Seven state legislatures convened their 
regular sessions this month. In the capitals 
of Kentucky, Mississippi, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, there was a rush of activity as the 
lawmakers arrived to take up their duties. 
Most of their time will be spent in consider- 
ing tax measures and social-aid laws, such as 
unemployment compensation and old-age as- 
sistance. The only other state in which the 
legislature will hold a regular session is Lou- 
isiana, where the lawmakers will meet in May. 

Although regular sessions were held in 44 
states last year, it is expected that special 
sessions will convene in most of these again 
this year. The reason is that after the state 
groups adjourned last year, Congress made a 
number of changes in the nation’s social se- 
curity law, including a provision which ex- 
panded federal aid to the states. In order 
to qualify for this aid, the states must change 
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CARTOON 
their laws; most of them will do it quickly to 
avoid losing any benefits 


Ocean Wlights 


Transatlantic flights have proved so suc- 
cessful that Pan American Airways plans to 
increase its schedule from two round trips 
to six round trips each week between the 
United States and Europe. Instead of hurt- 
ing air travel across the ocean, the war has 
greatly increased the quantity of mail and 
the number of passengers carried. 

Businessmen, diplomats, and other persons 
who desire speed and safety are flying. The 
planes take less time than ships, and they 
are in no danger of being torpedoed. Tons 
of mail have been carried between the two 
continents. Since letters are delayed so much 
by the war censorships, many people hope 
to regain part of the time by using air mail. 
To take care of this business and increase 
the number of its flights, Pan American is 
ordering a fleet of new ships, which will cost 
a total of five million dollars. Each plane 
will carry 50 passengers and 5,000 pounds of 
mail. Each of the present ships, led by the 
41-ton Yankee Clipper, has sleeping accom- 
modations for 32 persons, as well as space 
for 14 passengers in the lounge. 


Automobile Indusiny 
Improved business conditions have been a 
boon to the automobile industry. Last year 
3,710,000 cars and trucks were sold in the 
United States and Canada—an increase of 40 
per cent over the sales in 1938. Their total 
wholesale value was more than $2,300,000,- 


000. This improvement not only meant that 
the people of the nation were making more 
money and could afford to buy cars; it also 
gave more work to 389,000 persons in the 
auto industry; it paid them wages of over 
12 million dollars a week. It added to the 
profits of manufacturers, dealers, salesmen 
and gas companies. 

A number of industries were helped, be- 
cause the automobile industry is the nation’s 
largest purchaser of gasoline, rubber, steel, 
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These are designs for some of the first of 35 stamps whi 
icans Series. The Washington Irving and James Fenimore (J 
Emerson and Louisa May Alcott on February 5. A fifth in 4 
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iron, oil, nickel, lead, and plate glass. It 
ships nearly 3,500,000 carloads of freight each 
year. Of all the rubber imported by the 
United States, the automobile industry uses 
80 per cent. It consumes 16 per cent of the 
steel, two per cent of the lumber, 13 per cent 
of the copper, 33 per cent of the lead. and 


25 per cent of the nickel. Today there are 
nearly 31,000,000 cars and trucks in the 
United States. To run them requires over 


20 billion gallons of gasoline a year. At cross- 
roads, villages, and cities, there are 400,000 
gas stations to sell this fuel. 


On or about February 1, the Social Security 
Board will mail the first of its regular monthly 
checks to those who are eligible to receive 
them under the terms of the four-year-old 
law as amended last summer. It is estimated 





that benefits will go to 485,000 workers or 
retired workers over 65 years of age, to 125, 
000 wives and 20,000 widows over 65, to 
78,000 young widows with dependent chil- 
dren, to 194,000 dependent children, and to 
10,000 dependent parents, a total of 912,000 
persons. Those workers whose average 
monthly wage has been $50 or less will re- 
ceive 40 per cent of their average monthly 
wage; those who have been earning more 
will receive $20 (40 per cent of $50) plus 
10 per cent of what they averaged a month 
above $50. 


When Congress opened two weeks ago, the 
special House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, better known as the Dies Com- 


mittee, presented to the lower house a report 
based on its hearings during the past year. 
For political reasons and possibly because 
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Chairman Martin Dies was ill in Texas and 
more liberal members of the committee, such 
as Voorhis of California, Dempsey of New 
Mexico, and Casey of Connecticut, had more 
sav, the final report was much more moderate 
than Dies had originally planned. All but a 
small part of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations was cleared of Communist control 
and the American Youth Congress, which had 
been defended by Mrs. Roosevelt, was not 
included in the list of 11 “front organiza- 
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ps the Post Office Department will release in the Great Amer- 
more Choe stomps will be released January 29, the Ralph Waldo 
th fe & aries, on Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain), will be issued on 
Febregy 13 
It tions” of the Communist party. Because of 
ch their strict adherence to the policies of Rus- 
he sia and Germany respectively, the Commu- 
es nist party of the United States and the Ger- 
he man-American Bund were said to be alien 
nt organizations working at the behest of foreign 
nd powers, and it was urged that the proper 
re authorities enforce all laws dealing with such 
he bodies. 
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ty Weeh mM Ewrone 
ly Russia’s invasion of Finland continued to 
ve occupy the center of European interest last 
ld week as the Soviet army failed in its efforts 
ed to penetrate the Finns’ main defense line 
or in the Karelian isthmus, and suffered reverses 
5, in the northern wilderness. The arrival of 
to foreign volunteers and supplies in Finland, 
i- the Soviet-German warnings to Scandinavia 
to to keep hands off the Finnish war, and the 
00 bombing of Russian positions in the far 
ge north by mysterious planes which came from 
re- nd vanished into the wintry, arctic seas 
ily where Finland has no aircraft carriers, have 
re suggested that Finland may yet become an- 
jus other Spain, with unofficial foreign support 
ith on both sides. 

Relations between Britain and Russia have 
grown steadily worse because of the Finnish 
war, but reports that Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov may visit Berlin shortly have 

he given rise to a belief that Russian-German re- 
an lations are to be further strengthened. Few 
m- Russian supplies have actually arrived in Ger- 
ort many yet, but rail service across Poland has 
ar. now been established, and Germany expects 
se 4 $130,000,000 trade with Russia this year. 
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me and Abroad 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


At this juncture it seems likely the coming 
spring confronts Europe with two possibili- 
ties. On one hand, the efforts of neutrals 
and religious groups to secure a general peace 
may yet succeed. On the other, a gigantic 
German offensive in the west, coupled with 
British involvement with Scandinavia against 
Russia, may cause the war to spread far be- 
yond its present confines. It is unlikely that 
the present state of affairs will endure for 
many more months. 


News from Asia 

Developments of far-reaching import seem 
to be in progress across the Pacific. After 
nearly 10 years of bitter enmity, the Soviet 
Union and Japan have agreed to settle the 
three chief points of issue between them. 
The first involves the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way in Manchuria, which Japan bought from 
Russia in 1935, but never finished paying for. 
The Soviet government has accepted a $1,- 
203,000 payment in settlement of this ques- 
tion. The second point involves Russia’s 
refusal to renew extremely important Japanese 
fishing rights in the well-stocked waters off 
the coast of Siberia. Since the Japanese peo- 
ple are very dependent on fish, these rights 
are vital to them. The Russian government 
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now agreed to renew these rights for 
one year, and to negotiate a permanent fishing 
pact with Japan before the renewal expires. 
The third point, which involves the desultory 
warfare along the extensive frontiers between 
Japanese and Russian spheres of influence in 
eastern Asia, has been settled by an agreement 
that a joint border commission shall start 
to work immediately delimiting these frontiers 
and marking them plainly. In the meantime, 
a large Japanese trade mission is en route to 
Moscow to negotiate an important commercial 
agreement. 

Thus the entire balance of power in the 
Far East may be shifting. As the prospect 
of a Russo-Japanese conflict is dimmed, the 
probability that these two powers will divide 
China into a Japanese sphere in the east, and 
a Russian sphere in the west, is increased. 
After a year’s delay, the Japanese govern- 
ment seems now prepared to set up a central 
government in China headed by Wang Ching- 
wei, who, while not a puppet in the ordinary 
sense, is friendly to the Japanese and has 
signed a treaty with them, which has just 
been flown by plane to Tokyo. With the 
Russian dispute settled, it is possible that 
Japan will now feel strong enough to take 
a firm line with the United States, France, 
and Britain. Some fear she may even be 
drawn into the Russo-German partnership. 
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The return from civil war to normalcy is 
proving as painful to Spain as it did to the 
United States in the years following 1865. 
Living costs are high, and there is a shortage 
of meat, oil, butter, and eggs. According to 
a New York Times report (passed by the 
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As in the last war, Ireland is providing anxiety and trouble for Britain. 
posed to Britain, is trying to wreck British interests wherever possible. 
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The Irish Republican Army, bitterly op- 
The government, under Eamon de Valera, is 


making an effort to curb the |.R.A. but its feelings toward the British are in general unfriendly. 


Spanish censors) former Loyalists and 
Loyalist sympathizers are still being rounded 
up for execution or imprisonment at the 
rate of about a dozen each day in Madrid 
alone. 

Also, as in the case of the victorious 
American North, there is no general agree- 
ment among the victors yet as to what should 
be done with the victory. The recent New 
Year’s Day speech of Dictator Generalissimo 
Franco was noted to have contained more 
praise for the conservative Spain of Premier 
de Rivera’s dictatorship (1923-1930) than for 
the program of Spain’s militant and influential 
fascist group, the Falange. The young radical 
Falangists have shown bitterness because of 
this, although they have avoided clashing 
openly with Franco. 


No Argentine Pact 


Ever since it began to establish itself as a 
republic, more than a century ago, Argentina 
has been far more interested in Europe than 
in North America. The chief reason for this 
is that the Argentina Republic, lying in a 
temperate zone and exporting livestock, meats, 
and grain, as does the United States, com- 
petes with, rather than supplements, our own 
economy in the markets of the world. This 
economic competition has led the Argentines 
to resist our influence in South America, to 
send their sons to school in Europe rather 
than in this country, and to digress sharply 
from the course of American foreign policy 
from time to time. On one hand, Congress 
has passed legislation severely restricting the 
importation of Argentine beef. On the other, 
Argentines in need of structural steel, auto- 
mobiles, textiles, machine tools, aircraft, and 
other goods which the United States has to 
sell, have turned to European markets wher- 
ever possible. Many people in Argentina and 
the United States have long believed that 
Argentine-American trade could be consider- 
ably increased with benefits to both sides. 
For two years intermittent negotiations have 
been in progress looking toward conclusion 
of a United States-Argentine reciprocal trade 
pact designed to effect just this. 

Last week official sources in Washington and 
Buenos Aires virtually admitted that these 
negotiations have broken down. The rejec- 
tion seems to have come from Buenos Aires. 
The Argentines have protested against pro- 
posed American quotas against their goods, 
and explained that a reciprocal trade pact 
(open to all nations on equal terms) would 
force revision of 15 closed, bilateral agree- 
ments which Argentina has reached with 
other nations since 1936. 


British Exports 


While it is well known that Great Britain 
has achieved considerable success in block- 
ing Germany’s export-import trade, it is not 
so well known that British trade is also suf- 
fering from the war. Imports of necessary 
goods into the British Isles have been main- 
tained at a high level, it is true. But in order 
to maintain this flow of imports, Great Brit- 
ain must, like Germany, find the means to 
pay for the goods she has to purchase in 
foreign lands. She can pay with gold, for- 


eign currency, and foreign securities, it is 
true, but in the long run she must maintain 
her sales in foreign markets. She must keep 
up her exports, or lose valuable markets which 
may never be gained again. 

It was expected that British sales abroad 
would fall off at the outbreak of the war, and 
they did. But it was also expected that ex- 
ports would pick up again rapidly, as Britain 
found her stride. This they did not do. 
October passed, then November, and _ finally 
December, with only a slight increase in the 
export trade, and a steadily widening gap 
between the enormous quantities of goods 
coming in, and the thin trickle moving out. 
This situation is a serious one, for Britain, 
like Germany, must “export or die.” 
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The girl who speaks volumes always ends up 
on the shelf. SELECTED 


The candidate had finished quoting the words 
of an eminent statesman. “And, mind you,” he 
said, “these are not my words. This is not merely 
my opinion. These are words of a man who 
knows what he is talking about.” 

—Montreal STar 


Jane: “Whenever I get down in the dumps I 
buy myself a new hat.” 
Sally: “So that’s where you get them!” 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


The family planned a picnic for the next day 
and Bobby was asked by his mother to see what 
the paper predicted about the weather. 

After searching the paper, he said, “Well, they 
haven’t decided yet. It says here, ‘Weather for 
Wednesday, unsettled’ ” —Grit 


If you doubt that America is the land of untold 
wealth, ask the income tax collectors. 
—SELECTED 


Prof.: “Will you tell the class in simplest terms 
what steam is?” 

Soph.: “Why, er, ah, I’d say steam is water in a 
high state of perspiration.” —NortH WinpD 


Grocer: “‘Aren’t you the boy that was here ask- 
ing for a job two weeks ago?” 
Johnny: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Grocer: “And didn’t I tell you I wanted an 
older boy?” 
Johnny: “Well, that’s why I’m here again.” 
—Capper’s WEEKLY 
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“NOW GET IN THERE AND CROWN SOMEBODY. iF 
YOU HAPPEN TO SCORE—SO MUCH THE BETTER!” 
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Expansion of Governmental Activities 


NE of the most persistent problems 

confronting the American people is 
that of government finance. As is pointed 
out elsewhere in this issue of THe AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, next year will be the elev- 
enth consecutive year that the federal 
government has failed to take in as much 
money as it paid out. The national debt 
has more than doubled in the last eight 
years, and the prospect of a balance be- 
tween income and outgo does not yet ap- 
pear on the horizon. 

It is not our pur- 
here to discuss 
the complicated prob- 
lem of government 
finance, but rather to 
consider the principal 
reason for this great 
increase in the ex- 
penditures of the 
federal government. 
That reason is the 
enormous’ expansion 
which has taken place 
in the activities en- 
gaged in by the federal government. Year 
in and year out, it assumes new duties 
and responsibilities, sets up new agencies 
and hires more employees to run what has 
become the greatest business in the United 
States. 


. pose 
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A Simple Structure 


From the time of the adoption of the 
United States Constitution and the estab- 
lishment of the federal government under 
President Washington, to the present time, 
the governmental machinery has been ex- 
panding, sometimes slowly, again, as in the 
recent past, rapidly. In the first adminis- 
tration, there were really only three execu- 
tive departments; the Department of State, 
presided over by Thomas Jefferson; the 
Department of the Treasury, headed by 
Alexander Hamilton; and the War Depart- 
ment under General Henry Knox. Edmund 
Randolf was in the cabinet as attorney 
general, but he presided over no executive 
branch of the government. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was not established until 
1870. 

As the business of the federal govern- 
ment expanded, new departments were 
created and new posts added to the presi- 
dent’s cabinet. While there had been a post 
office service, dating from colonial times, 
the postmaster-general did not have a seat 
on the cabinet until 1829. The Navy De- 
partment had been created in 1798. The 
remaining departments were added as fol- 
lows: Interior in 1849, Agriculture in 1889, 
Commerce and Labor in 1903, the latter 
being divided into two departments in 
1913. 

Since the creation of the Labor Depart- 
ment, no new executive departments, pre- 


sided over by cabinet officers, have been 
added to the structure of the federal 
government. But the work of the 10 de- 
partments has been greatly expanded and 
scores of new independent agencies have 
been set up to handle the new activities 
upon which the government has embarked. 
Two of the earlier of these were the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, established 
in 1887 to regulate the railroads, and the 
Civil Service Commission to eliminate the 
spoils system and place government em- 
ployment upon a merit basis 


Expansion of Activities 


From the days of Woodrow Wilson to 
the present, the work of the federal govern- 
ment has expanded rapidly and large num- 
bers of new agencies and commissions 
have been established. Under Wilson, the 
Federal Reserve System was established, 
placing the nation’s banks under greater 
governmental control. The Federal Trade 
Commission was set up for the purpose of 
eliminating unfair practices in industry. 

Under the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoo- 
ver regimes, this expansion continued, 
although not nearly so rapidly as under 
the Roosevelt administration. A few of 
the more important agencies established 
before the New Deal were the following: 
The Bureau of the Budget (1921), the 
General Accounting Office (1921), the 
Federal Power Commission (1920), the 
Aeronautical Board (1927), the Veterans’ 
Administration (1930), the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (1932). 

But the greatest expansion of govern- 
mental activities, with the accompanying 
increase in agencies and expenditures, has 
come during the last eight years as the 
Roosevelt administration has undertaken to 
inaugurate reforms of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. A relief organization, spending 
billions of dollars, has been established. 
Agencies to handle the housing problem 
have been created. A vast machinery to 
deal with the problems of farmers has 
been built. The federal government has 
taken on the responsibility of providing 
unemployment insurance and old-age bene- 
fits for workers, of guaranteeing bank de- 
posits, of regulating wages and hours of 
workers, of regulating the stock exchanges 
of the country, of carrying out a gigantic 
program of public works, of making loans 
to farmers and industries, of guaranteeing 
to workers the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively with their employers, and 
of entering dozens of other fields of activ- 
ity. While no new cabinet posts have 
been created, it is regarded as only a 
matter of time before the heads of the 
three newly created agencies—Federal Loan 
Agency, Federal Works Agency, and Fed- 
eral Security Agency—will be raised to 
cabinet rank. 
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HE new secretary of the navy, Charles 

Edison, is the son of America’s greatest 
inventor, Thomas A. Edison. He does not 
travel, however, on his father’s reputation, 
but is building one of his own—not along 
the line of his father’s achievements, nor 
in accordance with his own early dreams. 
Charles Edison, when a boy, wanted to be 
a poet or musician, but his father had 
other plans for him. He needed a business 
executive to handle his inventions and 
to manage the important business of manu- 
facturing and selling the newly invented 
products. Hence Charles became a busi- 
nessman and the experience he acquired 
in his business undertakings is most useful 
to him today, for the United States navy 
is itself a big industry. There is the 
work of obtaining supplies, of managing 
great shipyards, of supervising the con- 
struction and maintenance of mammoth 
ships of war. 

This business side of the navy has not 
As a matter of 
fact, the naval department has had a 
great deal of difficulty in building its ships 


quickly and efficiently. There has been 
much inefficiency in the shipyards. 
When Charles Edison became assist- 


ant secretary of the navy, he turned his 
attention to the work of business manage- 
ment, and he now has the construction 
work going well, and the ships are being 
turned out on time. 

Charles Edison has held government 
positions before. During the World War, 
he directed the manufacture of military 
supplies for the government. Being a 
member of the Democratic party, he was 
excluded from public life during the period 
of Republican ascendancy from 1921 to 
1933. With the Roosevelt landslide, how- 
ever, he again entered public life in im- 
portant positions. He assisted in the ad- 
ministration of the National Recovery Act 
and was a regional director of the Federal 
Housing Administration, 

In January 1937, Mr. Edison was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the navy. 
For several months before his death last 
July, Secretary Swanson was confined to 
his bed, and a large part of the burden 
of running the Navy Department fell on 
the shoulders of his assistant. Thus it 
was no surprise that Edison was elevated in 
name to the position of secretary of the 
navy, for he had been discharging the 
duties of that office for many months be- 
fore receiving the official title. 

Secretary Edison has long been a close 
friend of President Roosevelt and since 
returning to Washington has been a mem- 
ber of what political writers have called 
the “little cabinet”; that is, those men 
who have been frequently called upon to 
discuss public problems with the President 
and to formulate policy. 

The new secretary is 49 years old. He 
is of a retiring disposition, does not care 
for publicity, works hard but enlivens his 
work with a good sense of humor and is 
fond of practical jokes. His principal sport 
is deep-sea fishing. 





CHARLES EDISON 





HE most important country in the Bal- 

kans during these critical days is prob- 
ably Rumania; and the most important 
individual in Rumania is the king, Carol IT, 
a curious combination of reformed play- 
boy and statesman whose ups and downs 
have been as frequent and as violent as 
his moods, and whose personal life has 
been an important issue in Rumanian 
politics for more than 20 years. 

Born in 1893, Carol was brought up in 
the royal court in Bucharest which, dur- 
ing his youth, was probably one of the 
most corrupt in Europe. Falling in with the 
aimless court existence at an early age, 
Carol developed into a vain, self-willed 
youth who, like those around him, lived 
for little but pleasure. At the age of 25 he 


became entangled in a marriage which 
the Rumanian supreme court promptly 
annulled. Highly enraged, Carol abdicated 


and left the country, but all this was con- 
veniently forgotten when he met and mar- 
ried the daughter of the King of Greece, 
Princess Helene, of whom Rumania in 
general approved. 

After this stormy interlude, Carol seemed 
to settle down. But not for long. Trouble 
with Helene prompted another political 
squabble which Carol climaxed by a second 
abdication and another exile—this one 
lasting five years, during which time 
Helene secured a divorce, his father died, 
and Carol’s young son Michael became 
king of Rumania at the age of six. 

It was not until 1930 that Carol worked 
up determination enough to return to 
Bucharest, unseat his son, and proclaim 
himself king. His coup was so sudden, and 


KING CAROL 


so carefully prepared in advance by friends 
at home, that there was no serious op- 
position, and Carol has remained king 
ever since. At first kingship only served to 
focus a bright spotlight on Carol’s in- 


competence, vanity, and rudeness. But 
powerful forces arrayed against him 
sobered him a great deal. He learned 


quickly and began to reveal certain polit- 
ical talents. Confronted by a bold group 
of anti-Semitic Nazi sympathizers who 
openly threatened to assassinate him, he 
maneuvered cautiously, bided his time, 
and was ready and waiting for them when 
they struck. Most of their leaders are now 
dead, or, trapped in Carol’s jails, wish 
they were. The growing power and bellig- 
erence of Germany and Russia have 
brought Carol face to face with an ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous problem, 
but so far he has held off disaster by 
maintaining a cautious balance between the 
two. Nearly two years ago Carol made 
himself dictator of Rumania. His position 
has grown stronger since. His greatest 
effort, perhaps, has been in combating the 
corruption which has long characterized 
Rumanian politics. 

Carol is a very different man from the 
playboy who flew back to Bucharest 10 
years ago. He has learned to work hard, 
has studied the problems with which he 
must deal, and has established a reputation 


for real statesmanship. 
k 
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Germantown Students Carry Out A 
Practical Program of Citizenship 
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AGRICULTURE—AN OCCUPATION AND A WAY OF LIFE 
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Farming 


N considering farming, one must dis- 

tinguish between farming as a career 
by which to earn one’s livelihood, and 
farming as an avocation to provide certain 
of the necessities of life and perhaps to 
supplement one’s income. This latter type 
of farming is to be encouraged, for it af- 
fords a pleasant way of life and makes 
one less dependent upon the ups and 
downs of business. 

The young man who is contemplating 
farming as a career, however, should go 
into it with his eyes open. If he wants 
to own and operate a farm as a busi- 
ness, he must familiarize himself with the 
expense and the difficulties involved. A 
piece of land suitable for truck farming 
on the outskirts of a city may require a 
considerable outlay of capital. But let us 
consider a farm devoted to the raising of 
staple products in a section such as the 
Middle West where farming is the pre- 
dominant industry. 

If one is to have a farm devoted to the 
raising of wheat or corn and hogs, he should 
obtain not less than 40 acres. He may 
make a living on a farm of that size by 
careful cultivation and hard work, though 
he cannot expect to live luxuriously or to 
accumulate capital. If the land is any 
good, he must pay from $50 to $100 an 
acre for it. He must count on an expend- 
iture of at least $2,000 for equipment and 
farm animals. If he should wish to oper- 
ate a farm of 160 acres—a very common 
unit in the farming country—he will 
have a chance, by the exercise of industry 
and intelligence and thrift, to make a 
little money above expenses and he can 
live comfortably in ordinary times. But a 
farm of this kind can scarcely be obtained 
and equipped for less than from $10,000 
to $20,000. 

Farming is not an easy road to quick 
riches. The farmer who owns his farm 
outright and is not in debt can usually 
make a good living for himself and family 
and in good times save money. But many 
farmers find it difficult to make expenses, 
pay taxes and interest on money they 
have borrowed. We can get a better idea 
of the income of farmers by considering 
the figures for the United States as a 
whole for the year 1935: 1 per cent had 
incomes over $5,000; 27 per cent incomes 
from $1,000 to $5,000; 23 per cent be- 
tween $500 and $1,000; 40 per cent below 
$500; 8 per cent had losses up to $500; 
and 1 per cent had losses of more than 
$500. 

Farming is at best largely a matter of 
luck. Risks are involved with every crop 
in the form of unfavorable weather or 
low prices. Farmers who depend upon one 
or two crops suffer greatly when disaster 
befalls them, and for that reason many are 
turning to diversified farming in order to 
have at least their livelihood. 

Thus far we have spoken of the farmer 





who owns his land. Nearly half of the 
farmers of the nation, however, are renters. 
The renter may own his own equipment, 
farm animals, etc., and merely cultivate 
someone else’s land. In that case, he prob- 
ably takes two-thirds or three-fifths of all 
he makes, giving the rest to the owner. 
Tenants who do not own their instruments 
and equipment generally keep no more than 
one-third of the income. The renter who 
owns his equipment frequently makes a 
good living and may eventually buy a 
farm. The renter or tenant who has noth- 
ing to offer but his labor rarely makes a 
decent living. 

There are almost as many farm laborers 
as there are either tenants or owners. 
This type of work is not to be recom- 
mended except as stopgap employment or 
as a last resort. Wages are extremely low, 
hours are long, and there is certainly little 
future, except in rare cases. 


The mechanization of farming is moving 
forward so rapidly that several million 
fewer persons will be required to do the 
work in the future than is the case today. 
Already the percentage of the population 
engaged in agriculture is declining. 

No one should consider farming as a 
vocation unless he is aware of the difficul- 
ties ahead. Nor should he become a farmer 
unless he considers farming a way of 
life as well as a vocation. To a great 
many people, the advantages of farm life 
are so great as to offset the hardships and 
obstacles which are certain to be en- 
countered. 


F young people are to grow into good 

and effective citizens, they must have 
opinions concerning the great problems 
of America and the world. They must be 
able to express their ideas and help mold 
public opinion. But they must do more 
than this. They must deal not only with 
the problems of the nation and the world, 
but with the problems of their own com- 
munities. They must not only think about 
things, but must actually participate in 
work which needs to be done by the citi- 
zens of every community. 

Young people in high school and college 
are not too young to begin doing such work 
as this even though they may not be old 
enough to vote. The earlier they begin 
to help in community enterprises the more 
certain it is that they will go on with 
such activities throughout their entire lives. 

In many places students are actively en- 
gaged in helping to furnish better rec- 
reational opportunities in their communi- 
ties. This is an important project and one 
which may be undertaken in any school. 
The students of the Germantown Friends 
School of Philadelphia are showing what 
can be done along this line. A number of 
the older girls are carrying on the project 
of providing better opportunities for the 
young children in the poorer districts. 
They raised about $400 last year to help 
maintain a playground. The girls actually 
worked in the settlement assisting the 
experienced specialists who were assigned 
to the community. In this way the girls 
not only help to give the poor children 
the kind of recreational facilities they need, 
but they develop an understanding of social 

















problems; their sympathies are developed 
as they come to know more about the 
lives of the less fortunate and the difficul- 
ties which they face. 

These girls do .not stop with directing 
playground work, but they help the chil- 
dren with dramatic enterprises. They co- 
operate in maintaining a day nursery, and 
they engage in much educational work. 

The boys of the school have participated 
in the formation of a Germantown Boys 
Club, and it is helping to maintain edu- 
cational facilities for the community and 
also to improve public health. 

The students in this school are learning 


a great deal about the real problems which 
must be solved if the people of their 
communities are te live happily. They are 
developing a humane spirit and an interest 
in public welfare. They are also doing 
more than merely to prepare for citizen- 














from ‘Adventures in Recreation,’ by 
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Weaver W. Pangborn. A. S. Barnes.) 
ship; they are actually engaging in im- 
portant works of citizenship and are 
developing habits of public spirit of ac- 


tion. 


“Opportunity ‘J 


The following poem by Walter Malone 
may serve to encourage those who feel 
that “opportunity knocks but once.” 


They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 
When once I knock and fail to find 
you in, 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight 
and win. 
Wail not for precious chances passed 
away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have 
sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and 
dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its 
dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Tho’ deep in mire, wring not your hands 
and weep; 

I lend my arm to all who say, “I can!” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 

But yet might rise and be again a man. 


Dost thou behold thy lost youth all 
aghast? 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s 
blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the 
past 
And find the future’s pages white as 
snow. 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from 
thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? 
given; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee 
from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to 
Heaven. 


Sins may be for- 














- Do You Keen Up With the News? - 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. Promotions all along the line have made 
the new United States attorney 
general and the new solicitor 


general. 


2. The Jackson Day Dinner is an annual 
meeting of (a) historians, (b) Democratic 
leaders, (c) state governors, (d) Republican 
leaders. 


3. The only portion of the President’s speech 
on the state of the nation which was widely 
criticized by members of both parties was his 
discussion of : 

4. Charles Edison now holds what posi- 
tion in the cabinet? 

5. About what has the United States govern- 


ment recently protested to the British govern- 
ment ? 





6. To what post did the President recently 
appoint James H. R. Cromwell? 


7. Correct this sentence: “A chair of govern- 
ment, named for Senator William E. Borah, 
was recently dedicated at Princeton Univer- 
sity, of which the senator’s sister is president.” 


8. The Germans have embarrassed the Brit- 
ish by insuring their commercial vessels with 
what great financial house? 


9. The Supreme Court recently ruled that 
the elections held by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to determine what union should 
bargain collectively for employees (a) were 
unconstitutional, (b) were final and could 
not be appealed, (c) were fraudulently con- 
ducted, (d) were not binding. 


10. The Japanese are trying to set up what 
Chinese statesman as a puppet ruler in China? 


11. Louis (“Lepke’’)  Buchalter, once 
Public Enemy Number One, was recently 
sentenced to 14 years’ imprisonment for (a) 
income tax evasion, (b) traffic in narcotics, 
(c) ban robbery, (d) driving while intoxi- 
cated. 


12. The Dies Committee believes that John 
L. Lewis and most of his CIO are Communists. 
True or false? 


13. The State Department’s efforts to ne- 
gotiate a trade treaty with what Latin-Ameri- 
can nation recently bogged down? 

14. Britain’s greatest loss in this war has 
been in (a) merchant ships, (b) men killed in 
action, (c) exports, (d) warships torpedoed. 


15. Why did Uruguay intern the unarmed 
German merchant ship Tacoma? 


16. The new budget calls for smaller ap- 
propriations than last year for all major 
departments except army and navy. True 
or false? 


17. The Irish Dail (parliament) believes 
that the outlawed Irish Republican Army is 
receiving funds from (a) England, (b) Ger- 
many, (c) Russia, (d) the United States. 


18. John L. Lewis, William Green, and Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hopkins all believe that 
prosperity is here to stay. True or false? 


19. Oliver Stanley recently succeeded Leslie 
Hore-Belisha to what key position on the 
British cabinet? 

20. While Russia has been making war on 
Finland in the west, in the east it has (a) 
been making raids on Manchukuo, (b) making 
a boundary settlement with Japan, (c) threat- 
ening to bomb Tokyo, (d) sending an army 
to the aid of China. 
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THE NAVY GROWS 


it Congress approves the President's budgetary recommendations for the navy, 
to the U. S. f 


new ships will be added 


leet. 


President’s Budget Again Raises 
Issue of Government Spending 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


permitting the higher debt. There is a 
strong opposition in Congress and through- 
out the nation to changing the law in that 
way. Hence this issue will come up 
squarely in Congress: Shall the law be 
changed so as to raise the $45,000,000,000 
limit? If the government is not to go into 
debt above that figure, one of two things 
must happen. Either expenses must be cut, 
or additional taxes must be levied. It is 
because this issue is so squarely before 
Congress that debate on the subject of 
government spending is likely to be more 
vigorous than it has been in the past. 


Where the Money Goes 


Now we come to the matter of expenses. 
The President has recommended that the 
government spend $8,400,000,000 during 
the coming year (the year ending June 
30, 1941). Where is all this money to 
go? Figures answering that question are 
found on this page of THe AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. Those who favor cutting expenses 
must cut them on some or all of those 
items. Should there be such cuts? The Pres- 
ident says no. And he takes this spending 
program up item by item and argues that 
further cuts cannot be made without seri- 
ous results. Here are his arguments: 

The biggest item of expense is national 
defense. No one wants to impair our na- 
tional defenses during this time of crisis. 
We need to add to our air forces, we need 
to build more naval vessels, we need to 
mechanize our army, we need to give the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation more 
money to combat the work of spies. 

The second largest item of expense is 
for work relief programs. This includes 
direct work relief. It includes the National 
Youth Administration, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and certain other enter- 
prises. The President’s budget does call 
for a cut in these items. It would provide 
work for 1,350,000 on work relief during 
the coming year. The number on work 
relief this year amounts to about 2,000,000. 
The President’s recommendation provides 
for 600,000 young people to be helped by 
the NYA, whereas about 775,000 are being 
assisted this year. It would keep 230,000 
in the CCC camps, whereas the number 
now so employed is about 280,000. 

The President thinks that there would 
be distress if relief were cut below this 
figure. Many Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats hold that if the government 
should pay less than this amount, a larger 
share of the burden would be borne by 
states and cities, and that they would ad- 
minister the work of relief more efficiently. 
This raises an issue, first as to whether 
the states and cities are financially able 
to give more relief, and second whether 


their relief, if given, would be administered 
more efficiently than is federal relief. This 
is the core of the issue on government 
spending for these items. Additional facts 
and arguments can be found in the refer- 
ences at the end of this article. 


Other Expenses 


The third largest item of expense re- 
lates to pensions, retirements, and assist- 
ance. This includes old-age pensions, 
assistance to the blind and to children, and 
aids to public health and so on, and vet- 
erans’ benefits. Few public men are ad- 
vocating reduction in these items. 

The next item in size relates to public 
works and investments. The budget calls 
for few new public works of any kind, but 
merely for completing those which have 
already been started. 

Then there is interest on the public debt, 
and, of course, no one favors refusing to 
pay interest on government bonds 

The next item in relates to the 
regular operating expenses; that is, the 
cost of maintaining the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the various admin- 
istrative departments such as the State 
Department, the Department of. the In- 
terior, and so on. Nearly all the govern- 
mental departments have grown during the 
last 10 years as the government has under- 


size 


taken to perform additional work and has 
engaged in new enterprises. Many believe 
that the number of federal employees can 
be cut and some think that salaries can be 
reduced and that substantial economies 
can be effected in this way. 

Finally we come to the item for assist- 
ance to agriculture, and this opens con- 
troversial questions. Probably it would be 
politically unwise for anyone in Congress 
to advocate cutting assistance to farmers 
lest the votes of farmers be lost. But there 
are arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion as to whether these expenses may be 
cut. 

It may be said briefly concerning the 
expenses for the coming year that, ac- 
cording to the President’s estimates, they 
will be $675,000,000 less than the expenses 
for the present year. The cuts are largely 
in the field of work relief, youth admin- 
istration, CCC, and so on. They are 
made possible by the fact that business 
will probably be better during the coming 
year and that there will be fewer unem- 
ployed. Opponents of the President, those 
who favor still greater economy, feel that 
the cuts might be still more drastic, and 
might cover a wide field. They also ex- 
press fear that the cuts will not in practice 
be as great as those now recommended by 
the President. They think it possible that 
he will later call for additional sums. 
Whether or not this is done may depend 
upon whether recovery continues. If busi- 
ness should not be as good during the com- 
ing year as is hoped, it is likely that 
Congress will be asked to appropriate ad- 
ditional sums of relief money. 


A Fundamental Issue 


Behind all the debates on government 
expenses there is a large and fundamental 
issue. President Roosevelt thinks that 
when times are bad, when private busi- 
ness is slack, and there is a great deal of 
unemployment, the government should 
adopt the policy of engaging in public 
works so that the unemployed may be 
put to work. The government should not 
do this by increasing taxes very much, 
for in hard times it is difficult for the peo- 
ple to pay taxes and increased taxes would 
hurt business still further. He thinks that 
the government should use its credit to 
borrow money and spend it to give the 
unemployed work. 

This will not only relieve distress, the 
President thinks, but it will enable un- 
employed to spend money, and _ their 
spending of money will increase the de- 
mand for goods, will enable factories to 
go ahead producing. This in turn will give 
employment in private industry, will make 
more prosperous, will start the 
country upward on the road to recovery. 
Then after a while—after we have 
going on the recovery road for a time 
the government can cut down its expendi- 
tures, for private industry will be able to 
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Where the Money Comes From 


Misc. internal revenue (estate tax, gift tax, 
Employment taxes (federal insurance contri- 


Funds from government corporations (The gov- 
ernment has invested money in a number of gov- 
ernment-owned corporations, and has made loans 
Some of this money can now be re- 


Where the Money Goes 


Work relief (including WPA, NYA, CCC, etc.) 
assistance 
veterans’ benefits, assistance to the aged, dependent 


Regular operating expenditures (including ex- 
penses of Congress, the President’s office, executive 
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give more employment. Taxes can be 
raised, for the country will be more pros- 
perous. Then the budget can be balanced. 
But it should not be balanced when busi- 
ness is depressed. The government’s credit 
should be used to start things upward. 

Opposed to this theory is the idea ad- 
vanced by most Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats that government spending 
frightens businessmen. It makes them 
afraid that the government will run into 
bankruptcy and that there will be infla- 
tion and all kinds of disorders. Investors, 
therefore, will lack confidence, will not 
increase their output or enlarge their fac- 
tories or employ more men. Government 
spending, therefore, instead of starting us 
on the upward path, delays our getting 
onto the road to recovery. 

President Roosevelt has stated the argu- 
ments for his position strongly in his 
budget message. His position is supported 
also by certain of the references at the 
end of this article. The opposing view is 
set forth strongly in certain of the articles 
to which we refer below. We have pre- 
sented in this article certain important 
facts and figures which must be in pos- 
session of anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the relief problem. We have also 
pointed out the definite and concrete issues 
which have arisen. We urge our readers 
to study the supporting arguments for the 
different points of view as found in the 
references below. Those of you who follow 
that plan may still be uncertain, for you 
will find that expert opinion is divided on 
every issue. But your judgments will be 
sounder if you eXamine the conflicting 
arguments than they can possibly be if 
you are uninformed concerning the differ- 
ent points of view and the evidence sup- 
porting each. 


Questions and References 


1. List five items of expenditure for which 
the federal government spends more than one 
billion dollars each. 

2. What specific activities of the govern- 
ment have increased the annual expenditures 
by several billion dollars since the beginning 
of the Roosevelt administration ? 

3. What is the limit, fixed by law, beyond 
which the national debt may not go? 











STILL THERE 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


4. How does the President’s philosophy on 
government spending differ from that of Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats? 


REFERENCES: (a) Behind the Budget, 
by S. Chase. The Atlantic, September 1939, 
pp. 312-326. (b) You Can Make Your Gov- 
ernment Save, by W. Hard. Reader’s Digest, 
July 1939, pp. 5-11. (c) Government Spend- 
ing Is Sound, by M. S. Eccles. Vital Speeches, 
February 15, 1939, pp. 272-275. (d) Can We 
Go On Mortgaging the Future? by A. A. 
Ballantine. Nation’s Business, April 1939. 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. Robert H. Jackson, Francis Biddle; 2. 
(b); 3. trade agreements; 4. secretary of the 
navy; 5. “examination” of U. S. mails to 
neutral countries; 6. minister to Canada; 
7. for “William E. Borah,” substitute “Carter 
Glass,” and for “Princeton University’ sub- 
stitute “Sweetbriar College;” 8. Lloyds’ of 
London; 9. (b); 10. Wang Ching-wei; 11. 
(b); 12. false; 13. Argentina; 14. (c); 15. 
because the Tacoma had acted as supply ship 
for German warships; 16. true; 17. (d); 18. 
false; 19. secretary of state for war; 20. (b). 
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